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Arr. 1.—La Decouverte des sources du Missis- | 
sippi, el de ta Riviere Sanglante. Deseription | 
du cours entier du Mississippi,qui n’etait connu | 
que partiellement. ej d’une grande partie de ce- | 
lui de la Riviere Sanglante, presque entiere- 








means of subsistence, especially if we 
consider that in 1790 this territory was 
uninhabited, except, by about 3000 indi- 
viduals ; and that there were not more 
than 43,000 when the census was taken 
in 1800. It is a singular prodigy, an ac- 


ment inconnu, ainsi que du ‘cours entire de! tual phenomenon in the history of coloni- 


L’Ohio. Apercus Historiques des endroit les | 
plus interressans gu’on y_ rencontre. 
ervations Critico—Philosophiques, sur les mo- | 


zation, and in that of the most flourishing 


~}nations. Never hasany country advanc- 


eurs, la religion, les superstitions, les cos- | ed, from its humble beginnings with such 
tumes, les armes, les chasse, la guerre, | rapid and gigantic strides, and its progress 


de plusieurs nations Indiennes, &c. &c. Par 
J. C. Beltrami, &c, Nouvelle Orleans—Impri- 
me par Benj. Levy. 1824. Svo. pp 328. 


Discovery of the sources of the Mississippi, and 
of Red River. Description of the entire course 
of the Mississippi, which was but partiall 
known hitherto, and of a great part of Red Ri- 
ver, almost entirely unknown ; and also of the 
entire course of the Ohio. Historical notices 
of the most interesting places. | Critical and 
Philosophical observations on the manners, the 
religion, the superstition, the costumes, the 
arms, the hunting, the wars, &c. &c. of several 
Indian Nations, &c. &c.—By J, C. Beeltrami, 
&c. New-Orleans. 1525. 


In our last week’s review we took deed- 
sion to throw out a few hints in relation 
to the advantages and necessity of a moré 
general acquaintance with the French lan- 
guage. We now avail ourselves of the 
present work, published in our country, 


and full of interesting matter, to confirm | 


those hints, and induce all, whose leisure 
will-permit them, to refer to the original 
pages, of which we now intend offering a 
short account, with such translations from 
it as may furnish an insight into the man- 


ner, as well as the matter, of Mr. Beltra- | 


mi’s labours. 

The w >rk is composed of eleven letters, 
addressed to a lady countess, to whom the 
author relates the several incidents which 
occur in his extensive and delightful tour, 
interspersing his narrative with descrip- 
tion and reflection, as often as the inte- 
rest of his subject suggests them. 

In his first letter he gives us a rapid, but 


/must ever be more and more astonishing, 
‘because its inhabitants are, more than 
| those of any other country, devoted to the 
‘pursuits of agriculture. I repeat here, 
‘what I mentioned before in my letters on 
'England—that agricultural industry is sta- 
‘ble, and affords at least enough for ‘con- 
sumption, while commercial industry un- 
_dergoes changes, and has her phases ; like 
the moon, she declines, or changes her 
place, and leaves often a whole nation in 
/misery, who have been gathered together 
by her attractions, and in whom her con- 
| stant attendants, luxury and vice, have 
created new wants. The cultivator makes 
his riches to consist in anumerous family, 
/ while the manufacturer too often beholds 
in them only objects for despair. 

“The State of Indiana, the name of 
which sufficiently indicates its recent cre- 
ation, was not admitted into the number 
of States before 1810, and yet its popula- 
tion already exceeds 150,000. You have 
seen, that its towns and villages already 

_deserve a place in the history of civiliza- 
tion. 

‘‘T}linois was not enrolled in the cata- 
logue of this great family but in 1818, and 
itcan now enumerate upwards of 60,000 
‘inhabitants. Industry flourishes, and agri- 
culture is cultivated ina manner flatter- 
‘ing to its future prosperity. Its capital, 
called Vandalia, announces that it has 
sprung from a barbarous origin. 
| “In fine, Countess, in surveying this 


lively sketch of the course of the Ohio, | river, you see every where, springing up 
or, as it maybe translated, la belle ri-| amidst forests, and from the gloom ofsoli- 
viere. He paints, in glowing colours, the | tude, smiling villages, and splendid barks, 
prosperous and growing condition of Pitts- reminding you of proud Venice and for- 
burg, Cincinnati, and the other numerous midable Holland ‘starting into life from 
towns which he visited ; and closes with | the depths of the ocean.’’—p. 23, 4. 
the following coup d’ euil of the States in! St. Louis is thus described : 
which they are situated : * Handsome country-houses, which, 
“Kentucky, which is the Eden of the | from the height of smiling hillocks, over- 
United States, already overflows with look the river; cleated grounds, inter- 
abundance of ali the necessaries of life ; | rupting the line of forests and woods: the 
barters away a large superfiuity ; and is | distant view of a considerable number of 
peopled by upwards of 600,000 souls. edifices, announced to us, on the morning 
‘“‘ The State of Ohio counts a still great- | of the 20th, that we were approaching the 
er number of inhabitants, although of| capital of Upper Louisiana, and we ac- 
more recent origin, not having been add- | cordingly arrived there at 8, A. M. It is 


ed to the Union but in 1803. The rapi- 
dity with which its population has in- 
creased, indisputably demonstrates the 
facilities she affords for obtaining the 








distant about 150 miles from the mouth of 
the Ohio. 

‘“« Dwelling-houses, of which the roofs 
project, after the Chinese fashion, so as to 





form shade’ for the galleries underneath, 
which encircle each story, and which, al- 
though the architecture is bad, present a 
good aspect, indicate that St. Louis had 
already advanced under the Spaniards ;— 
but new streets, a new market, large 
stores and warehouses, busy manufacto- 
ries, smiling gardens, and all of recent 
formation, marked the existence of a go- 
vernment, under which merit and indus- 
try must prosper.” 

A prairee is thus mentioned : 

“The United States and Canada, with 
the immense regions appertaining to them, 
present an uninterrupted forest, -perhaps 
the largest in the world, interspersed only 
by glades, in which, if I may use the ex- 
pression, are framed (encades) villages, 
towns, hamlets, cultivated plains, ponds, 
and lakes; and traversed in every direc- 
tion by numerous rivers. Eighteen por- 
tions out of twenty are still uncultivated, 
and the forests of the Mississippi are a 
continuation of them. In the midst of 
these masses of trees, which conceal the 
earth from the view, and the growth, life, 
and decay of which depend on nature on- 
ly, you meet with vast and smiling prai- 
ries, devoid of all appearance, not only of 
trees, but shrubbery or brambles,and what 
is more singular, you find at times, sprink- 
led here and there, thickets and flower 
herbs, disposed with an order and a sym- 
metry that it would seem impossible to 
believe that art had not placed them here 
by design, were it not that the eternal si- 
lence of these solitudes assured us to the 
contrary.” 

We shall now furnish a short view of 
our author’s description of the Indians — 

‘*« The savages do not make any division 
of the week. They do not count the 
days, excepting by sleep. They divide 
the days into halves and quarters, in mea- 
suring time by the course of the sun from 
his rising to his setting. 

** Although the savages are ignorant of 
geography, as of all other sciences, they 

now very well how to denote,by hierogly- 
phics, on the back of their papyriferi trees, 
all the countries of which they have 
knowledge. These maps want only the 
degrees of latitude and longitude to be 
more exact. even than those of most of our 
dreaming geographers. 

‘“« The polar staris their only astronomi- 
cal guide, or, at least, the surest one they 
have by which to travel at night. The 
course of the sun conducts them by day. 
Even when the sun and the polar star are 
hidden from view by clouds, they can, 
nevertheless, both by day and night, tell 
the four points of the horison, iy conse- 

uently, the course which they wish to 
follow whether that lies through the 








thickest forests, or the most open prairies 
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This is the secret—the leaves point al- | 
ways to the south, and the moss, which | 
grows on the trunks of trees, is always on 
the north side. The bark is more united 
and pliant than on the west.”’ | 

Ot marriages we have the following ac- 
count :-— 

‘When a savage feels an inclination 
for a female, he endeavours to obtain her 
consent to an union; itis of little conse- 
quence to him what the state of her heart 
may be. He then demands the consent | 
of her father, which isso much the more 
necessary, as the husband is to reside 
with the wife; the mother, as among the 
Greeks, is not consulted. 

‘These preliminaries settled, the friends 
of both parties, women for the bride, and 
men for the groom, assemble in a tent of 
an old relative of the latter, where a feast 
is prepared forthe occasion. They dance, 
they sing, and eatanddrink. Afterwards 
the crowd retires, and three or four of the 
most intimate friends remain. Then the 
bride comes to the door and knocks, and 
announcing herself, asks if her espoused 
is within ; she is received, and her friends, 
like the Pronube of the Romans, present 
her to the bridegroom, who is standing in 
the middle of the tent, but afterwards sits 
down with her upon a skin. 

‘The old relative then makes a dis- 
course, suited to the occasion, after which 
the husband presents to his bride a small 
bunch of straw, perhaps to declare to her 
that she must meddle with, and bear, like 
a beast of burden, the weight of domestic 
affairs. They resume dancing, eating, 
and drinking, and then the bride returns 
to the tent of her parents, accompanied by 
her pronube. 


The day after the husband goes to her) 


house, and, instead of demanding a dowry, 
which, among civilized nations often 
causes the ruin of families, he offers pre- 
sents to her father, and asks ber hand a 
second time. Her’s is then granted, on 
condition that he shall reside with his 
father-in-law, and hunt for him during 


one year, ortwo. These are the customs | 


of the Sioux. Among the Chippewas 
he is not allowed to go away until he has 
issue from his marriage.” 


We shall make one more translation for 
the use of the ladies : 

* The fatigue which the women under- 
go in the chase, is beyond conception.— 
They transport the camp, they seek the 
animals, which, having been killed by the 


men, they dress the skins, dry them, and | 


smoke the meat: all domestic concerns 
are entrusted to them, and frequently, an 
infant at the breast adds to their burden 
of life. Even in the most delicate situa- 
tion, to which their sex is liable, they are 
not spared.” 








When we sum up the miseries of life, 
the grief bestowed on trifles makes a great 
part of the account ; trifles, which neg- 


fected are nothing, How shameful such 
. weakness! 


| his work will awaken any curiosity in the | 


Arr. 1.—Frederick de Algeroy, The Hero of|to say, he might make a tolerable writer. 
Camden Sapo A a erage Bit pa By | If he willdo so, we will promise him one 
7 Sq. News hors menos “2%°"\ advantage, and that is, he shall find a 
ee = 1 ,;| place in our columns, provided he will see 

We cannot promise Mr. Giles Gazer that | fit to: favours tr with his communications. 

| In the meantime, and by way of gentle in- 


| A ° , , 
d with him. in so much so. that we would | Suction to him, and of warning to our 
ee wil Aum, 1 $0 MUCH SO, that We Wo’ | younger readers in particular, we shall of- 
advise him, if he has hitherto kept his | 


os ier: hing ong Sm fer a few specimens of the prose run mad 
own secret, to be very cautious HOW far! o¢ yy Giles Gazer : 


he lets itout, provided, always, he will) | 
write a better book than this. We should} Black and heavy clouds were gather- 


public mind, to become further acquaint- 





‘not have deemed it necessary or charita- | ing over the face of heaven, whose tumul- 


ble to notice the present attempt, but that | tuous and frowning appearance indicated 


it conveys an impression, that it is a na- 
tional tale, and will surely attract more 
readers than one. Now, for our own 
part, we are extremely happy to see grow- 

ing amongst us a taste on the part of the 

public for native productions; and a cor- 

responding anxiety, on the part of authors, 
to give to their writings a national charac- 
ter. Inthe present day, however, when 
/novels are become so popular, and the 
most highiy-gifted minds do not disdain 
toemploy themselves in the production, 
much less in the perusal of them, we must 
be extremely careful, on this side of the 
Atlantic especially, how far we lend our 
approbation to works hastily and lamely 
composed, or, perhaps, entirely wanting 
| all evidence of literary talent. Our books 
are looked after with great curiosity and 
interest, and our opinions too, are obnox- 
‘ious to no little share of criticism, both 
from enemies abroad, and spies at home. 
And therefore, it is necessary, that while 
we boast, and deservedly too, of such au- 
thors as Brown, Cooper, and the author of 
Redwood, ‘that we should not allow our- 
selves, by local prepossessions, or idle, or 
ill-judged lenity, to pass over, without 
condemnation, works, the appearance of 
which is sure to bring down discredit. on 
our still infant efforts. Too many of our 
writers, and we may extend the remark to 
_ those of pretty high pretensions a3 scien- 
| tific and literary authors,are still prouder of 

glitter and display, of a pedantic show of 
learning, er an unconquerable love for 
metaphor and finery, than of sound, plain, 
common sense. Not that we would have 
a work of imagination confined to dull 
reality and newspaper prose—no, far from 
it. When, however, a simple idea is to 
be expressed, even in these, it is a mark 
of sound judgment and correct taste, to 
use language appropriate to such ideas, 
and not, because you are writing a novel, 
| or poem, or even a review in a magazine, 
to swell, and look big, and burst forth till 


| you tear your passion to tortures. This 
may please the uninformed and the juve- 
nile, but it is sure to produce a directly 
contrary effect from that intended, upon a 
| well-educated and sensible reader. 
| We have been led into these few re- 
|marks by the extremely ill digested and 
peurile performance of Mr. Giles Gazer. 
_Mr. Giles Gazer has undoubtedly some 
| talent, and if he would gaze a little more 
| attentively at nature as she is, and also 
| gaze more at her;copies in the best pro- 


/a severe thunder-storm. The day had 
| been remarkably delightful, it being in 
|the beginning of the autumnal months, 


when summer has attained her golden ma- 
turity, and in beautiful garbs nature smiles 
enchantingly. The sun was verging to- 
wards the western horizon when those por- 
tentous signals of a speedy storm, the tre- 
mendous clouds, deep fraught with terrific 
lightning, and foreboding thunder, and 
refreshing rain, were hung abroad the 
sky. The sun now became enveloped in 
tue dark folds of the ample mantles of the 
tempest, which, hurled by the wind, as- 
sumed many fantastic figures, and afar, 
the rumbling thunder created unpleasant 
sensations in the breasts of those who 
were unfortunately travelling near the 
fuicet, as the distance from thence to the 
nearest mansion, was at least two miles. 
The foreboding shadows of the approach- 
ing storm now appeared rising in awful 
mountains over the wood, and accompa- 
nied by crashing thunder, and penetrat- 
ing lightning, the large drops of rain de- 
scended in great impetuosity.”’ 

‘The unrivalied baron de Algeroy with 
his faithful sword running blood, rides in- 
to the severest parts of the combat, and 
fights with the heroic valour of a Leoni- 
das. Here he arrests the flight of his mi- 
litia; yonder he excites the drooping sol- 
diers to oppose their foemen: now he 
plerces a distinguished enemy fo the soul; 
now he delivers a heroic friend from the 





arm of an antagonist: yonder his waving 
| plume speaks his progress, and here he 
_deals unerring destruction. Faithful 
| flashes of unerring fury dart from his eyes. 
| The thunder of his just rage lowers upon 
his brow, and an arm like that of Hercules 
accompanies, with terrific haste and eager 
frequency, the storm of his countenance.— 
At length a ball pierces his generous war- 
horse to the heart, and he drops lifeless to 
the gory ground. His master extricates 
himself from the inactive animal, and 
mounts the horse of de Bonveray; again 
he rages, again his foes retire, again his 
horse is killed, and again the foes advance. 
A second time he appears fighting on foot 
with the unabating violence of a hero.— 
The enemy yield before his conquering 
arm; he rashly pursues; his soul is re- 
gardless of danger, liberty calls, justice 
incites, victory appears, and de Algeroy 
is separated from his friends: he is sur- 
rounded, he is wounded: with many 
wounds he falls, senseless, to the earth, 





ductions of our literature, we will venture | and is triumphantly borne away by Sir 
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Ralph Bourke’s order to his marquee, 
where he recetves medical assistance, 
only to prolong that existence which will 
soon be taken by excruciating torments.” 

There are some choice expressions too, 
but we have time for one or two only 

“‘ Tt was like the voice of the adulator, 
the gentle, the melodious substance of 
empty air !” 

The author thus speaks of the approach- 
ing death of his hero: 

‘In the mean time, the mortal fabric 
ofthe Baron Frederick de Algeroy was 
sinking under the weight of his many 
wounds ; he had been guarded during his 
confinement lest he should escape. but it 
was evident that infirm nature was alrea- 
dy too much exhausted to prompt an at- 
tempt to abscond. The mighty super- 
structure of this illustrious warrior’s soul 
was unimpaired; but the mortal frame 
was gradually crumbling away, and was 
tottering towards the earth. Oh! whata 
fall was soon to take place !—Ameriva 
trembled at the presaging rumblings of the 
approaching downfall ! !” 





Arr. u1.—History of the Expeditionto Russia, 
undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon, in the 
year 1812. By General Count Paicip pe Se- 
eur. With a Map. (Continned.) 

If our readers were inclined to amuse- 
ment amidst such serious details, the fol- 
lowing evidence of kingly felicity might 
afford it to them : 

‘“ He [Napoleon] was still on horse- 
back, when he saw Belliard, for fifteen 
years the companion in war of Murat, and 
then the chief of his staff, coming towards 
him. LBelliard first relieved his appre- 
hensions, and then added, that ‘beyond 
the Wiazma, behind a ravine, on an ad- 
vantageous position, the enemy had shown 
himself in force, and ready for battle ;— 
that the cavalry on both sides immediate- 
ly engaged, and as the infantry became 
necessary, the king, in person, put him- 
self at the head of one of Davoust’s divi- 
sions, and drew it out to lead it against 
the enemy; but that the marshall hasten- 
ed up, calling to his men to halt, loudly 
censuring that manoeuvre, harshly re- 
proaching the king for it, and forbidding 
his generals to obey him; that Murat ther: 
appealed to his dignity, to his military 
rank, to the exigency of the occasion—but 
in vain ; that finally, he had sent to de- 
clare to the emperor his disgust for a com- 
mand so contested, and to tell him that 
he must choose between him and Da- 
voust.’ 

« This intelligence threw Napoleon in- 
to a passion: he exclaimed, that ‘ Da- 
voust was unmindful of all subordination ; 
that he forgot the respect due to his bro- 
ther-in-law, to him whom he had appoint- 
ed his lieutenant ;’ and he sent Berthier 
with orders that Compans’ division, the 
same which had been the subject of the 
altercation, should be, thenceforward, un- 
der the command of the king. Davoust 
id not defend the manner, but merely 
the motive of his act, either from preju- 
dice against the habitual temerity of the 





king, from spleen, or that he was a better 
judge of the ground, and the manceuvre 
adapted to it, which is very possible. 

“* Meanwhile the combat had finished, 
and Murat, whose attention was no lon- 
ger diverted by the enemy, was wholly 
occupied with the thoughts of his quarrel. 
Shut up with Belliard, and hiding himself 
in a manner in his tent, as his memory re- 
called the expressions of the marshall, his 
blood became more and more inflamed 
with shame and rage. ‘* He had been set 
at defiance, publicly insulted, and Da- 
voust still lived! hat did he care for 
the anger of the Emperor, and for his de- 
cision? It was his sword alone that had 
made him a king, and it was to that alone 
he should appeal!” He was alread 
snatching up his arms to go and attac 
Davoust, when Belliard stopped him, by 
urging existing circumstances, the exam- 
ple he ought to set to the army, the ene- 
my to be pursued, and that it would be 
wrong to distress his friends and delight 
the foe by so desperate a proceeding 

“The general says, that he then saw 
this king curse his crown, and strive to 
swallow the affront ; but that tears of spite 
rolled down his cheeks and fell upon his 
clothes. Whilst he was thus tormenting 
himself, Davoust, obstinately persisting in 
his opinion, said, that the emperor was 
misinformed, and remained quietly in his 
head quarters ”’ 


The following tribute to the merit of 
Barclay, reflects honour on the impartial- 
ities of Segur, while itstamps full authen- 
ticity on his statements 


‘“* Thus Barclay had, singly, against all, 
supported till the very last moments that 
plan of retreat, which in 1807 he had 
vaunted to one of our generals as the only 
expedient for saving Russia. Among us, 
he was commended for having persisted 
in this prudent defensive system, in spite 
of the clamors of a proud nation irritated 
by misfortunes, and before so aggressive 
an enemy. 

** He had no doubt, failed in suffering 
himself to be surprised at Wilna, and for 
not considering the marshy course of the 
Berezina, as the proper frontier of Lithu- 
ania; but it was remarked that, subse- 
quently, at Witepsk and Smolensk, he 
had forestalled Napoleon; that on the 
Loutcheza, on the Dneiper, and at Va- 
loutina, his resistance had been propor- 
tionate to time and place; that this petty 
warfare, and the losses occasioned by it, 
had been but too much in his favour; 
every retrograde step of his drawing us 
toa greater distance from our reinforce- 
ments, and bringing him nearer to his 
own; in short, all that he had done, he 
had done judiciously, whether he had 
hazarded, defended, or abandoned. 


«And yet he had drawn upon himself | 
' general animadversion ! 


But this was, 
in our opinion, his highest panegyric. 
We thought the better of him for despis- 
ing public opinion, when it had gone 
astray ; for having contented himself with 
watching our motions in order to profit 





isuch care. 


by them, and for having proved that, most 
frequently, nations are saved in spite of 
themselves. 

** Barclay showed himself still greater 
during the rest of the campaign This 
commander-in-chief and minister at war, 
who had been deprived of the command 
that it might be given to Kutusoff, volun- 
tarily served under him, and was seen to 
obey with the same zeal as he had com- 
manded.” 


We now come to the famous battle of 
the Borodino, at which it is here disco- 
vered by the account of our author, that 
Napoleon’s illness was the cause of his 
not having obtained a more decisive vic- 
tory. Itwas a tremendous conflict, and 
the apparent indifference of the French 
Crusaders, whose enthusiasm had been 
always kindled hitherto at the very sight 
of an -—e offers a sublime contrast to 
the scene before him :— 


** Napoleon then appeared on a height, 
from which he surveyed the whole coun- 
try, with that eye of a conqueror which 
sees every thing at once and without con- 
fusion ; which penetrates through obsta- 
cles, sets aside accessaries, discovers the 
capital point, and fixes it with the look of 
an eagle, like prey on which he is about 
to dart with all his might and all his im- 
ata f 

** He knew that, a league before him, 
at Borodino, the Kologha, a river running 
in a ravine, along the margin of which he 
proceeded a few versts, turned abruptly 
to the left and discharged itself into the 
Moskwa. He guessed that a chain of 
considerable heights alone could have 
opposed its course ,and so suddenly changed 
its direction. These were, no doubt oc- 
cupied bythe enemy’s army, and on this 
side it could not easily be attacked. But 
the Kologha, both banks of which he fol- 
lowed, while it covered the right of the 
position, left their left exposed. 

The maps of the country were insuffi- 
cient ; at any rate, as the ground neces- 
sarily sloped towards the principal stream, 
which was the most considerable merely 
from being the lowest, it followed, that 
the ravines.which ran into it’ must rise, 
become shallower, and be at length lost, 
as they receded from the Kologha. Be- 
sides, the old road to Smolensk, which 
ran on its right, sufficiently marked their 
commencement; why should it have been 
formerly carried to a distance from the 
principal stream of water, and conse- 
quently from the most habitable places, if 
not to avoid the ravine and the hills which 
bordered them? 

“The demonstrations of the enemy 
agreed with these inductions of his ex- 
perience—no precautions, no resistance 
in advance of their right and their centre ; 
but before their left a great number of 
troops, a marked solicitude to profit by 
the slightest accidents of the ground, in 
order to dispute it, and finally, a formida- 
ble redoubt; this was, of course, their 
weak side, since they covered it with 
Nay more; it was on the 
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flank of the high road, and on that of the 
grand army, that this redoubt was situ- 
ated; it was therefore of the utmost in- 
portance to carry it, if he would advance : 
Napoleon gave orders to that effect. 
‘*How much the historian is at a loss 
for words to express the coup dail of a 


#22 


man of genius ! 


We come now to the account of the 
battle from which we can only make a 
few extracts :- 

“It was half past five in the morning, 
when Napoleon arrived near the redoubt 
which had been conquered on the 5th of 
September. ‘There he waited for the first 
dawn of day, and for the first fire of Po- 
niatowski’s infantry. The sun rose. The 
emperor showing it to his officers, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Bebold the sun of Austerlitz !” 
But it was opposite to us. It rose on the 
Russian side, made us conspicuous to 
their fire, and dazzied us. We then first 
perceived, that owing to the darkness, 


our batteries had been placed too far off 


to reach the enemy, and it was necessary 
to push them more forward. The enemy 
allowed this to be done: he seemed to 
hesitate in being the first to break the 
awful silence. 

* The emperor’s attention was then di- 
rected towards his right, when all at once, 
near seven o’clock, the battle began upon 
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was answered only by the French can- 
(non. The French infantry marched 
| without firing: it was hurrying on to get 





within reach of and extinguish that of the 
enemy, when Compans, the general of 
| that column, and his bravest soldiers were 
|; wounded and fell: the rest, disconcerted, 
halted under the shower of balls, in order 
to return it, when Rapp, rushing to re 
place Compans, again led his soldiers on, 
with fixed bayonets,and at a running pace 
against the enemy’s redoubt. 
| ‘“*He was himself just on the point of 
‘reaching it, when he was, in his turn, 
hit it was his twenty-second wound. A 
| third general, who succeeded him, also 
fell. Davoust himself was wounded. 
Rapp was carried to the emperor, who 
said to him, ‘What, Rapp, always hit! 
What are they doing above, then?’ The 
| aid-de-camp answered, that it would re- 
| quire the guard to finish. ‘No! replied 
| Napoleon; ‘I shall take good care of 
| that; I have no wish to see it destroyed ; 
I shall gain the battle without it.’ 

*“ Ney, then, with his three divisions, 
reduced to 10,000 men, hastened into the 
plain to the assistance of Davoust. The 
enemy divided his fire Ney rushed for- 
ward. The 57th regiment of Compans’ 
division, finding itself supported, took 
fresh courage ; by a last effort it succeed- 











his left. Shortly after, he was informed, |¢d in reaching the enemy’s entrench- 
that one of the regiments of prince Eu-| ments, scaled them, mingled with the 
gene, the 106th, had got possession of the | Russians, put them to the bayonet, over- 
village of Borodino, and its bridge, which | threw and killed the most obstinate. of 
hocks have been destroyed; but that them. The rest fled, and the 57th main- 
being carried away by the ardour of suc-| tained itself its conquest. At the same 


cess, it had crossed that passage, in spite 
of the cries of its general, in order to at- 
tack the heights of Gorcki, where it was 
overwhelmed by the front and flank fires 
of the Russians. It was added that the 
general who commanded that brigade had 
been already killed, and that the 106th 
regiment would have been entirely de- 
stroyed, had it not been for the 92d, which 
voluntarily ran up to its assistance, and 
collected and brought back its survivors. 

“It was Napoleon himself who had 
just ordered his left wing to make a vio- | 
lent attack. Probably, he had only rec- | 
koned on a partial execution of his or- 
ders, and wished to keep the enemy’s| 
attention directed to that side. But he 
multiplied his orders, used the most vio- 
lent excitations, and engaged a battle in 
front, the plan of which he had conceived 
in an oblique order. 

* During this action, the emperor judg- | 
ing that Poniatowski was closing with the 
enemy on the old Moscow road, gave him 
the signal to attack. Suddenly, trom that 
peaceful plain, and the silent hills, vo- 
lumes of fire and smoke were seen spout- | 
ing out, followed by a multitude of explo- 
sions, and the whistling of bullets tearing 
the air in every direction. In the midst 
of this noise, Davoust, with the divisions 
Compans and Dessaix, and thirty pieces 
of cannon in front, advanced rapidly to 
the first Russian redoubt. 

“The enemy’s musketry began, and | 





| time Ney made so furious an attack on 
'the two other redoubts, that he wrested 
them from the enemy.” 





grateful countrymen? Surely such an 
expectation evinces the most extreme ig- 
horance, or portrays a portion of madness. 
Do you think that American statesmen, 
warriors, and rulers, are to divide their 
hard-gotten wealth with you fora song, a 
mere epic poem, commemorating deeds 
of mighty note, and virtues as bright as 
the stars in unknown heaven? If you 
perish on her bosom, is your country to be 
blamed 1—Are there not drays and wood 
on the piers of New-York ?—Are there 
not shell-fish in her waters, and cannot 
you learn to dig and open an oyster ?— 
Can the proud spirit of the poet be broken 
by hunger, insult, or ingratitude 1—Do 
you expect compensation for that which 
only instructs and amuses ?—How absurd 
the idea! Ought you to receive a pen- 
sion for endeavouring to immortalize the 
deeds of your heroic ancestors*?—Have 
they not already been crowned with 
wreaths of immortality !—Why tell the 
world what is already known !—Poetry is 
nonsense if * manufactured out of Great 
Britain,’ and the ‘ penalty’ neglect and de- 
rision !? 

At the conclusion of this argument, my 
friend seized a brass andiron, and] felt 
inyself happy in finding the street-door, 
before this formidable weapon found my 
pericranium. 


I had touched the right key; love of 
country triumphed over spleen, and the 
‘ blue-devils’ fled afar, At this time my 
friend was quite a young man} he is now 
convinced that his countrymen are not 
ungrateful; but the events which we are 
first led to celebrate in verse, are so local 
and so recent, that they do not possess so 





deep an interest in our imaginations, as if 
honoured with the magic seal of antiqui- 
‘ * ty. ‘The first, and often the last, efforts 
Art. 1v.—The Mountain Muse: comprising the | of American genius are concentrated in 
adventures of Daniel Boone—by Daniel Bryan, he ¢ol f ; win +} 
of Virginia. Harrisonburg. Davidson & Bourne. She COMINGS: OF |S DEWspaper, ee they 
sink in obscurity or utter oblivion ; and 
many are the poems of imtrinsic merit, 
that have lit the pipes of modern Knick- 
Turse lines constituted the first couplet | etbecker, or kindled the tobacco of the 
of a national poem, by a poetical friend unreflecting consumer of Stoppani’s La 
of mine, and who had just began his ex- | Payette cigars. | Ruin of literary reputa- 
ercise, when I—fortunately for the preser. | tion, and loss of pride, are the certain con- 
vation of his reputation—entered his | sequences of devoting poetical talents to 
chamber, and persuaded him to relinguish | the ephemeral publications of the day ;— 
the unnatural project. ‘ What,’ said I, ; and news journals of every kind are pro- 
‘would you stab the breast that gave you | ductive of the same evils. Yet take the 
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Land of my birth—home of the brave— 
One little more—the poet’s grave ! 





nourishment ; the bosom on which, in in- | Mass of our every-day newspaper poetry, 


fancy, you enjoyed safety and repose ?— | and it will not suffer by comparison with 
Would you, at ‘one fell swoop,’ destroy | the best fugitive productions of European 
the fabric of your country’s honour, mar /| Writers, either ancient or modern; and, 
her reputation, and blot the fair page of | itisatact, deny it who can, that American 
her story with the gall and filthiness of} poetry often graces the public journals of 
ungenerous satire !—because she will not | England and Scotland, without any cre- 
reward you for singing her birth, will you| dit attached to the same, whereby the 
resent it by howling her death dirge 1— | world might know from what quarter of 
Does she pay the birds of her native fo- | the globe it emanated. But I have wan- 


rests for their wild and artless melody 1— | dered from my immediate subject, viz— 


and shall she recompense you, whose | ‘‘ The Mountain Muse,” and I shall now 


notes are harsh and grating to the ear, in| be necessitated to delay my notice of this 
comparison with theirs ’—Can you expect | poem to a future number. B.B. 


fame and wealth, while Vernon’s hero 


Mount Pleasant, N. Y. 
sleeps in his narrow house, unnoticed, | 


Sept. 1825. 
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SELECTIONS. 


THE SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 
From Thomas Roscoe's Italian Novelists. 





A company of young Florentines being 
assembled at supper one Sunday evening, 
were conversing around the fire on a va- 
riety of topics, among others the absence 
of one of their friends named Manetto, 
whose enbonpoint had procured him the 
name of Grasso, and who, to their morti- 
fication, had declined their invitation to 
the supper party. By way of punish- 
ment, it is resolved to play him a trick ; 
and the one fixed on is, to persuade him 
that he had, by some means or other, 
been changed into Matteo, another mem- 
ber of the party. 

«The ensuing night was accordingly 
fixed upon for the transformation ; when 
Philip, as being upen the most intimate 
terms with Grasso, was appointed to go, 
about the time of shutting up shop, to vi- 


sithim. So he went; and after talking | 


with Grasso, as had been agreed upon, 
for some time, there appeared a little lad 
running in great haste, who inquired if 
Signor Brunellesco were there? Philip 
answered he was, and begged to know 
what he wanted. ‘Oh, signor,’ said the 
boy, ‘you must come immediately, for 
your mother has met with a sad accident ; 
she is very nearly killed, so you must 
come home now.’ With well-feigned 

rief and alarm, Philip exclaimed, ‘Good 
| defend us!’ and took leave some- 
what ubruptly of his friend Grasso, who 
said he would go with him, if he thought 
he could be of any service, for now was 
the time to show his regard. Somewhat 
conscience-smitten, Philip thanked him, 
saying, ‘No, not now; but if 1 want you, 
I will make bold to send for you.’ Then 
pretending to hasten homewards, Philip 
turned the corner of a street leading to 
Grasso’s house, opposite to Santa Repa- 
rata, and very unceremoniously picking 
the lock of the door, he marched in, and 
fastened it behind him, so that no one 
could follow. 

‘« Now it happened that Grasso’s mo- 
ther had set off some days before to a lit- 
tle country place at Polerossa, for the 
purpose of washing linen and such house- 
hold concerns, and she was expected 
back again that day. After shutting up 
his shop, Grasso went sauntering along 
the Piazza, ruminating on his friend’s mis- 
fortune, until, finding that it grew late, 
he concluded that Philip would hardly 
think of sending for him that night. So 
he resolved to go home, but was some- 
what puzzled, on ascending the steps, to 
find that he could not open the door as 
usual ; and after several vain attempts,he 
supposed it must be locked in the inside, 
and knocking pretty sharply, he shouted, 
‘Open the door!’ thinking that his mo- 
ther had returned, and for some reason 
or other had fastened it after her in the 
inside. But at length a voice answered, 
in Grasso’s own tone, ‘Who is there? 
and Grasse, a little startled, said, ‘ ItisI; 


let me in.’ ‘No,’ returned the voice ; 
‘and I beg, Matteo, that you will go 
away: I am in great anxiety about a 
friend of mine; fer as i was just now 
talking in my shop to Philip, there came 
a messenger in haste to say that his mo- 
ther was nearly dead, and I am very sor- 
ry for him.’ Philip pretended, all the 
while he said this, to take poor Grasso for 
his friend Matteo ; and then, as if turning 
to Grasso’s mother, he continued, ‘ Pray, 
good mother, let me have my supper ; it 
is really too bad; you ought to have been 
back two days since, and you come in 
just at this time’—and he went on grum- 
bling and scolding exactly in Grasso’s 
own voice. Still more surprised at this, 
Grasso now said, ‘That is very like my 
own voice, what the deuce can it all 
meant Who is it, speaking there up 
stairs? can it be It How is it, I won- 
der? he says Philip was at his shop when 
he heard his mother was ill, and now he 
is busy chiding his mother, or my mother 
Giovanna, I do not know which. Have 





st 


of the prisoners, all of whom hailed him 
in the same tone, saying, ‘Good night, 
Matteo, good nignt! earing himself 
thus addressed, Gena said, ‘ There must 
be something in it certainly; what can 
it mean!’ and he almost began to per- 
suade himself, that, as every body said 
so, he must indeed be Matteo. ‘ Will 
you come and t2ke some supper with us,’ 
said the prisoners, ‘ and put off thinking 
of your case till to-morrow?’ So Grasso 
supped with them, and took up his quar- 
ters along with one of them,who observed, 
‘ Now, Mattes, make yourself as comfort- 
able as you can to-night, and to-morrow, 
if you can pay, well and good; but if not, 
you must send home for bed-clothes.’ 
Grasso, thanking him, laid himself down 
to rest, thinking what would become of 
him, if he were really changed into Mat- 
teo; ‘ which I fear,’ ty continued, ‘ must 
in some way be the case, there are so 
many proofs of it on all sides. Suppose 
I send home to my mother; but then if 
Grasso be really in the house, they will 


I lost my senses, or what does it mean?’ | only laugh at me, and perhaps say I am 
Then he went down the steps again, and/ mad. And yet surely I must be Grasso.’ 
shouted up at the windows, when, as had! And with such cogitations he lay perplex- 
been agreed upon, there passed by his| ing himself all night, not able to deter- 


friend Donatello, the sculptor, who said’ mine which of the two he was. 


After 


as he went past, ‘Good night, Matteo,!a sleepless night he arose, and stationed 


good night; I am going to call upon your | 


friend Grasso, he is just gone home.’ 
Grasso was now pertectly bewildered, on 
hearing his friend Donatello address him 
as Matteo; and turning away, he went 
into the Piazza San Giovanni, saying to 
himself, ‘I will stay here, till somebody 
comes by who can tell me whol really 
am.’ He was next met by some officers 
of police, a bailiff, and a creditor, to whom 





himself at the small grated window, in 
hopes some one might pass who knew 
him ; and, as chance would have it, Gio- 
vanni Rucellai, one of the supper party 
when the plot was first hatched, approach- 
ed. It happened that Grasso was makin 

a dressing table for Giovanni, intended 
for a lady, and the latter had been in the 
shop the day before, pressing him to finish 
the work in a few days at farthest. Gio- 


Matteo, whom, however reluctantly, he /vanni, going into a shop facing the prison 


now represented, owed a sum of money. | gate, on the ground-floor where 


Tasso 


‘ This is the man; this is Matteo, take | stood, the pomence began to smile and 
s 


him, he is my debtor, I have watched him | make mou 


closely, and caught him at last !’ cried the 
creditor ; and the oificers, laying hands 
on him, led him away. It was in vain 
that Grasso, turning towards the creditor, 
exclaimed, ‘Why, what have you to do 
with me? you have mistaken your man! 
my name is Grasso the Carver; I am not 
atteo, nor any of his kin: I do not even 
know him.’ And he was beginning to 
lay about him lustily ; but they soon se- 
cured him, and held him fast. ‘ You not 
Matteo?’ cried his creditor, surveying 
him from head to foot, ‘ we shall soon see 
that. Do youthink Ido not know m 
own debtor Matteo? Yes, too well. 
Cannot I distinguish him from Grasso the 
Carver, think you? You have been in 
my books too long. I have had accounts 
against you this year past: yet you have 
the impudence to tell me you are not 
Matteo; but will such an alias, think 
ou, pay me my money back? Off with 
im: we shall soon see whether he be 
Matteo or not.’ They then hurried him 
in no gentle way to prison ; and it being 
supper-time, they encountered no one on 
the road. His name was entered in the 
gaol-book as Matteo, and he was com- 





pelled to take up his station with the rest 
2 


| 


' 





at him ; but his friend only 
stared at him, as if he had never seen him 
in his life before. Grasso, thinking the 
otner did not know him, said, ‘ Pray, do 
you happen to know a person of the name 
of Grasso, who lives at the back of the 
Piazza San Giovanni, and makes inlaid 
work? ‘Know him! to be sure I do,’ 
replied Giovanni, ‘ very well; heis a par- 
ticular friend of mine, and I am going to 
him directly about a little job he has in 
hand for me.’ ‘Then,’ said Grasso, ‘ as 
you are going, pray be so good as just to 
say to him, ‘A very particular acquaint- 
ance of yours, Grasso, has been taken in- 
to custody, and would be glad to a 
a word with you!’ ‘ To be sure I will,’ 
said the other, ‘very willingly ;’ and, 
taking hisleave, pursued hisway. Friend 
Grasso, remaining at the window of the 
prison, began to commune with himself, 
‘Well, at last, it is clear that I am no 
longer Grasso, for I am Matteo, and no 
one else with a vengeance. The devil 
give him good of the change; but whata 
wretched fate is mine! Ii I say a word 
about the matter, they will think me mad, 
and the very beggar lads will laugh at 
me; andif I fail to explain it, a thou- 
sand mistakes will occur, like that of yes 
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terday, when I was arrested for him, so 
that pes ina most awkward dilemma. 
Well, I must wait for Grasso’s arrival, 
and see what he says when I explain the 
affair to him’. ”’ 
. The brothers of Matteo, who were in 
he plot, call in the course of the day, 
read him a long lecture on his extrava- 
gance, and, under his character of Mat- 
teo, become bound for his debts, and li- 
berate him from prison. He accompanies 
his new brothers to their house, one of 
whom immediately calls on a priest, and 
telling him that he had a brother who was 
a little disordered in his intellect, and 
haunted with a strange fancy that he had 
been turned into Grasso the carver, re- 
quests his good offices to endeavour to 
bring him to his senses. 
«The good priest replied that he would 
cheerfully attend him; for he was sure 
that if he could only engage his brother 
in conversation, he should hit upon some 
method of restoring him to reason. So 
they set out together, and on their arrival, 
the priest was instantly introduced to our 
hero, who rose up onhisentrance. ‘Good 
evening to you, Matteo,’ said the former. 
‘Good evening and good year to you al- 
so,’ said Grasso, ‘who are you looking 
for?’ The priest answered, ‘I am come 
to sit with you a little while,’ and seat- 
ing himself, he continued: ‘ Come, sit 
down by me, Matteo, and I will tell you 
what Iam thinking of. You must know, 
{ have been much concerned to hear that 
you have been arrested, and have taken 
the thing so much to heart, as almost to 
lose your wits. Among other notions, 
they tell me that you have gotit into your 
head you are no longer the same Matteo, 
but are become a certain fellow named 
Grasso the Carver, who keeps a shop at 
Santa Raparata. Now if this be so, you 
are much to blame for permitting ach a 
stight reverse of fortune to affect your 
mind. I have to entreat you will dismiss 
these whims altogether from your imagi- 
nation, and attend to your business like 
other people. By so doing, you will 
please your brothers as well as me, be- 
sides doing yourself the greatest service 
in the world ; for if you once let people 
suspect it, they will never give you credit 
for being in your senses again. Then 
rouse yourself, be a man, and scorn to in- 
dulge such absurdities any longer.’ Gras- 
so hearing the kind and encouraging way 
in which he spoke, declared that he should 
be glad to obey him as far as lay in his 
power, being convinced that it was all 
meant for his good; and that from that 
hour he would no longer imagine he was 
any one else but Matteo, as it was clear 
he was not. There was one thing, how- 
ever, that he particularly desired, which 
was, to have an interview with the real 
(srasso, in order to set his mind quite at 
rest. ‘What then,’ said the priest, ‘1 
see it is still running in your head; why 
Jo you wish to speak with Grasso? It 
would only be indulging and proclaiming 
your folly,’ and he said so much that the 





idea Then leaving him alone, the priest 
went to inform the brothers of all that had 
passed, and shortly taking his leave, he 
returned to officiate at church. 

‘* While the priest had been engaged 
with our hero, came Philip Brunellesco, 
bringing with him a certain beverage, 
which he handed to one of the two bro- 
thers, saying, ‘Take care that you give 
him this to drink while you are at supper, 
for it will throw him into so sound a slum- 
ber, that you might beat him to a mum- 
my, during six hours, before he would 
awake. So give it him, and I willreturn 
again about five, when we will finish the 
joke.’ Accordingly the brothers sat down 
to sup with our hero, and contrived to make 
him swallow the whole of the mixture 
without his perceiving it. After supper, 
Grasso turned towards the fire, and the 
potion very soon began to operate in such 
a way, that he was no longer able to keep 
his eyes open; when the brothers, nota 
little amused, said to him, ‘ Why, Mat- 
teo, you are very dull; you are almost 











asleep!’ ‘ True,’ returned Grasso, ‘ I 
thin!: I never felt so sleepy in ali my life ; 
had I never had a wink of sleep for this 
month past, I could not feel worse. So 
pray let me go to bed.’ And it was with 
some difficulty he was able to get there, 
and more especially to undress himself, 
before he fell into a profound slumber, 
snoring like a pig. Philip, with three of 
his companions, then made his appear- 
ance, and finding him fast asleep, had 
him laid upon a litter, with all his clothes, 
and carried to his own house. No one 
being within, his mother not having yet 
returned from the country, they laid him 
gently upon his bed, and placed tad 
thing exactly im the same order as usual. 
Next they took the keys of his shop, 
which they found hanging on a nail in 
the wall, and going straight to the place, 
they took all the instruments of his trade 
they could find, and laid them in differ- 
ent positions. Planes, saws, hammers, 
rules, and hatchets, all were turned awry, 
and confused in such sort, as if twenty 
demons had been puzzling their heads 
how to produce so much disorder. Then 
shutting up the shop again, they restored 
the keys to the same place, and retired to 
their own houses to rest. Grasso continu- 
ed sunk in profound repose the whole 
night, nor awoke until after matins the 
next morning. Directly recognising his 
old spot at Santa Reparata, he gazed 
through the window, and endeavoured to 
collect his confused thoughts. He felt 
the utmost astonishment at finding him- 
self in his own house, considering where 
he lay down the preceding evening. 
‘The Lord help me,’ he exclaimed as he 
dresseil himself, and took down the keys, 
| proceeding with all haste to inspect his 
shop. ‘The Lord help me, what a sight 





gaged, affected not to know him, one of 
them saying, ‘Good day, master.’ Gras- 
so turning round, and recognising them, 
began to change colour, replying, ‘Good 
day and good year; pray whom are you 
seeking? ‘I will tell you,’ said the 
other. ‘We happen to have a brother 
whose name is Matteo, who has latterly 
become a little odd, and got into his head 
that he was no longer the same Matteo, 
but the master of this shop, a man of the 
name of Grasso. After giving him the 
best advice we could, the priest of our 
parish, a very good kind of person, tried 
to assist us in eradicating the foolish im- 
pression from his mind, and we believed 
that he was getting better, as he fell into 
a quiet slumber before we left him. But 





'this morning we found that he had ab- 
|sconded : whither he is fled we know not, 
jand we came here to inquire.’ Grasso 
‘seemed quite confounded at this account, 
and turning towards them, said, ‘I know 
| nothing of this ; why disturb me with your 
‘affairs? Matteo has never been here: 
if he said he was I, he was guilty of a 
falsehood, and if ] meet with him I intend 
to tell him so, and learn whether I am he, 
or he is I before we part. We are surely 
all bedeviled within this day or two; why 
come to me with such a story ?’ and with 
this he seized his cloak, and left them in 
great anger, closing his shop, and pro- 
ceeding towards Santa Reparata, com- 
plaining bitterly the whole way. The 
brothers also went off, while our hero, 
stopping atthe church, began to walk 
about in great wrath, until he happened 
to be joined by one of his companions, 
formerly his fellow-labourer in the same 
trade of inlaid work, under Maestro Pel- 
legrino, a native of Terma. This youth 
had for some time settled in Hungary, and 
managed his affairs so well, that he had 
returned to Florence, in order to obtain 
assistance to execute the numerous com- 
missions he received. Often had he tried 
to persuade Grasso to accompany him 
back, by holding out the prospect of his 
acquiring great wealth ; and the moment 
our hero cast his eyes upon him, he re- 
solved to avail himself of the offer. Has- 
tening towards him, he said, ‘You have 
more than once asked me to go with you 
into Hungary, which I have hitherto re- 
fused; but now, from some particular cir- 
cumstances, as well asa little dispute with 
my mother, I shall be very happy to re- 
turn with you. The young man re- 
ceived this proposal with great joy, 
and it was arranged that Grasso should 
immediately proceed to Bologna, where 
he was to wait for his companion. He 
accordingly hired a horse, and set out for 
that city, having first left a letter for his 
mother, informing her of his departure. 





| and desiring her to take possession of his 


property in Florence. The undertakings 


| is here !? he continued, as he beheld eve- | of the two friends in Hungary prospered 
iry thing out of its place, and began the | $0 well, that they acquired considerable 


| Herculean task of re-adjusting his differ- 
ent articles in the manner he had left 
‘them. At this moment arrived Matteo’s 


fortunes, and Grasso more than once re- 
,turned to his native place, and diverted 
his friends by relating the mysterious ad- 


poor man was content to abandon the’ brothers, who finding him thus busily en- venture of his earlier years.” 
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THE OLD BACHELOR. 


The new-made widow too I’ve sometimes spy’d ; 

Sad sight! slow moving o’er the prostrate dead ; 

Listless she crawls along in doleful biack 

While barsts of sorrow gush from either eye; 

Fast falling down her now untasted cheek, 

Prone on the lonely grave of the dear man 

She drops: while busy-meddling memory, 

The past endearment of their softer hours, 

Tenacious ofits theme. Still, still she thinks 

She sees him, and, indulging the fond thought, 

Clings yet more closely to the senseless turf; 

Nor heeds the passenger who looks that way. 
BLATR’S GRAVE. 





Tue direct evils of wedlock, the crosses, 
inconveniences, and miseries of the ma- 
trimonial state, are, in general, produced 
by human folly or vice ; and are, there- 
fore, to be remedied or removed only by 
making man and womankind wiser and 
better. But there are contingent eviis, 
to which persons united by conjugal ties 
are exposed, and from which the single 
are exempt, which, from their nature, ad- 
mit of no relief or evasion, but must be 
borne as apart of the common lot of hu- 
manity. Of these, the greatest and most 
inevitable, is the separation of a wedded 
pair by death. A husband and wife, sin- 
cerely attached to each other, will feel, 
with double force, the stroke of mortality. 
The first victim to the king of terrors suf- 
fers not alone: the pangs of parting are, 
as it were, reflected from the bosom of the 
faithful consort. And the miseries they 
occasion, are multiplied, instead of divid- 
ed, by being shared. 

The strength of conjugal attachments is 
liable to be modified by a multitude of ac- 
cidental circumstances; but it can never 
be correctly estimated except in times and 
countries, in which law and public opi- 
nion leave the mind. unfettered by custom 
or prejudice. In England, no man is 
obliged, like Sir Samuel Romilly, to sa- 
crifice himself, as it were, on the tomb of 
his deceased consort; such cases, there- 
fore, prove the existence of unbounded af- 
fection, overwhelming every other pas- 
sion and feeling of the mind. But among 
nations where polygamy is customary, and 
where, consequently, pure connubial love 
can rarely, if ever, be found, practices oc- 
cur which imply a general acknowledg- 
ment of the indissolubility of marriage 
contracts. Nothing can more strikingly 
illustrate this position than the custom 
among the higher castes of Hindoos, 
which stigmatises with disgrace and con- 
tempt the widow who survives the fune- 
ral of her husband. She who thus bids 
defiance to public opinion, loses her rank 
in society, and is regarded in the family 
in which she is permitted to reside as no 
better than a menial oraslave This na- 
tional feeling sufficiently accounts for the 
self-devotion of Hindoo relicts; as it 
leaves them only the option of foregoing 
all the comforts and decencies of life, or 
of sacrificing life to the acquisition of res- 
pect and admiration. 

Father Martin, a Jesuit missionary in 
the East-Indies, in the early part of the 


last century, has given a very curious.and 
interesting account of the ceremonies 
practised at the obsequies of the Indian 
Prince of Marava. ‘The letter from which 
this narrative is taken is to be found in 
“ Recuel xiii. des Lettres Edificantes et 
Curieuses, ecrites des Missions Etrange- 
res, par quelques Missionaires de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus.” 

‘The Prince of Marava dying in the 
year 1710, at the age of eighty, his waives, 
who were forty-seven ia number, were 
burnt with the bedy of the deceased.— 
For this purpose, a large pit was dag with- 
out the city, and filled with a pile of wood, 
on which was placed the corpse of. the 
prince, richly dressed. After the Bra- 
mins had performed a number of super- 
stitious ceremonies, the pile was lighted. 
Then appeared the troop of unhappy wo- 
men, who, like victims destined for sacri- 
fice, approached, covered with precious 
stones, and crowned with flowers. They 
passed several times round the burning 
pile, the heat of which could be felt at a 
considerable distance. The chiet of these 
women then grasping the pomard of the 
defunct, thus addressed the prince who 
succeeded to the throne: * Behold the 
poniard of the prince, with which he 
triumphed over his enemies ; employ it in 
the same manner, and beware how you 
bathe it in the blood of your subjects.— 
Govern them as a father, after the exam- 
ple of your predecessor ; and may you live 
long and happily, ashe did. He is gone, 
and nothing es to detain me from fol- 
lowing him.’ ‘Thus speaking, she placed 
the poniard in the hands of the prince, who 
received it without displaying any symp- 
toms of sorrow or compassion § ‘ Alas 1’ 
added she, ‘ what is the amount of human 
felicity? I perceive that] am going to 
precipitate myself alive into hell!’ Then 
turning her head hastily towards the pile, 
and invoking the names of her gods, she 
leaped into the midst of the flames. 

“The second of these victims was the 
sister of a Hindoo Rajah, named Tonda- 
man, who was present at this detestable 
ceremony. When he received from tae 
hands of his sister the jewels with which 
she was adorned, he could not restrain his 
tears, and throwing his arms round her 
neck, he tenderly embraced her. She 
seemed by no means affected by his dis- 
tress, but, looking steadfastly on the pile, 
and onthe byestanders, and crying with a 
loud voice, ‘Sheva, Sheva!’ which is one 
of the denominations of the god Rutren, 
she rushed into the fire, like the rest. 

«The others followed immediately :— 
some with a steadfast and bold counte- 
nance, and some with an air of agitation 
and distress. One of them, more timid 
than her companions, laid hold of a Chris- 
tian soldier, who was present, and en- 
treated him to save her The man, who 
in spite of severe prohibitions; had rashly 
attended the ceremony, was so frighten- 
ed, that he unconsciously pushed away 
the miserable woman, with such force, 
that she fell headlong into the flames.— 





The soldier, shocked at what had hap-| 





pened, was seized with a shivering fit, 
followed by a frenzy fever, which occa- 
sioned his death. 

** The last words uttered by the first of 
these women, on her apprehension of fall- 
ing alive into hell, surprised all who were 
present. The expression originated in 
the circumstance of her having had in her 
service a female Christian, who had often 
discoursed to her on the great truths of 
religion, and exhorted her to embrace 
Christianity. She had become sensible of 
its importance, but had not acquired cou- 
rage to renounce the worship of her na- 
tive deities. Thus friendly to the true 
faith, the sight of the flames which were 
about to consume her, recalled to her mind 
the discourses of her Christian slave about 
the punishments of hell. 

‘Whatever intrepidity: might be dis- 
played by these victims of a demoniac 
custom, they no sooner felt the torment of 
the fire than they uttered fearful shrieks, 
and throwing themselves, one over ano- 
ther, rolled towards the bottom of the pit. 
A quantity of wood was cast in to over- 
whelm them, and feed the devouring ele- 
ment When the bodies were consumed, 
the Bramins approached the smoking pile, 
and performed over the hot ashes a mul- 
titude of ceremonies, not less superstitious 
than the former. On the morrow they 
collected the bones and cinders, and hav- 
ing inclosed them in rich silks, carried 
them to the island of Ramasura, and threw 
them into the sea. The pit was then fill- 
ed up, and a temple was afterwards built 
over it, where sacrifices were offered dai- 
ly, in honour of the prince and his wives, 
who were, thenceforth, numbered among 
the national deities.’’ 





VETERAN CORPS. 

During the American war, eighty old 
German soldiers, after having long served 
under different monarchs in Europe, re- 
tired to America, and converted their 
«words to plough-shares, voluntarily form- 
ed themselves into a company, and distin- 
guished themselves in various actions in 
the cause of independence. The captain 
was nearly‘one hundred years old, had 
been in the army forty Peay and present 
in seventeen battles. The drummer was 
ninety-four, and the youngest man in the 
corps on the verge of seventy. Instead of 
a cockade, each man wore a piece of 
black crape, as a mark of sorrow, for be- 
ing obliged, atso advanced a period of 
life, to bear arms. ‘ But,’ said the vete- 
rans, ‘we should be deficient in gratitude, 
if we did not act in defence of a country 
which has afforded us a generous asylum, 
and protected us from tyranny and op- 
pression.’ Such a band of soldiers never 
before, perhaps, appeared in a field of 
battle. 





It is no small step toward tranquillity, 
to make the best of misfortunes when they 
come, instead of giving way to the unea- 
siness they occasion. No event is so un 
toward, but some good may be drawn 
from it. 
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From the Free Press. 
LOOK WELL TO YOUR NEIGHBOUR. 


Tuis maxim may perhaps appear rather 
strange and novel at first sight, and pos- 
sibly may be thought to contradict others | 
that -are older and more generally re- | 
ceived. But this is an age of invention 
and novelty, and why should not new 
maxims and morals be discovered, as well 
as other things. Now surely it can do 
no hurt to propose and examine them ; 
then, if they will not hold, why there will 
be only one Jeaf more to turn. But should | 
it prove a valuable discovery, (as it pro-| 
bably will,) the advantage will be incal- | 
culable | 
Now, it is well known that the great} 
cry among men is, ‘‘ How shall we be- | 
come great, and rich, and honourabie ?” | 
and so great is the strife for the attain- | 
ment of these, that one is kept continual- | 
ly upon the rack to appear any where de- | 
cent. This is intolerable, to be always) 
hurried on in pursuit of some indefinable | 
something, mercly for the sake of appear- 
ing better than others, and at the same | 
time to be continually awed down by the | 
fear of doing something that will disgrace 
us The obvious reason of all this is be- 
cause we wish to do b.¢ter than our neigh 
bours: and the above maxim affords a 
sovereign remedy. If a man do as much | 
or pretty near as much as his neighbour, it 
surely is all that can be expected. Why 
should a man wish to be more industrious, 
or moral, or why should he wish to be a} 
better citizen, or companion than others? 
It is a thing evidently impossible; all 
cannot be best if they try. Besides in 
other matters, as in acts of charity and 
religion, few think of doing more than 
those about them ; and it is not even ex- 
pected ; and here is found no strife to do 
more,—all are easily satisfied; and one 
can keep level with the gronvest ease. In 
this, men act pretty much after the max- 
im, except that they occasionally incline 
to follow those who do most, but this is 
rarely the case. ‘They commonly find 
some one who does little or nothing, and 
follow his exaimple Thus that hard and 
insupportable law of duty is got clear of, 
‘ though there are some fragments of it to 
be found in the new one. Now, if every 
one would look about and see what others 
do, and be careful not to do more, or bet- 
ter than they, innumerable difficulties 
would vanish at once, for who cannot find 
many who are less industrious, and on the 
whole, not so good citizens, as himself ? 
But this maxim affords a peculiarly ea- 
sy mode of escaping the fears of men, 
such as the fear of reproach, disdain, con- 
tempt, and the like, which occasion much 
inconvenience and difficulty. Men are 
now alittle shy of being seen intoxicated, 
and sometimes, (though not often,) of be- 
ing heard to use profane language, or of 
having it generally known that they are 
professed gamblers, and a thousand other 
little things. All this would be done away 
at once, and the actions of men would 
every where be similar; or if any one 
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chose to be singular, nobody would re- 
gard him. Every drunkard would find 
enough to countenance him in his con- 
duct; and profane men and gamblers, 


rest. If to be contented is to be happy, 
my dear, how superlatively happy am I. 
I have no wish beyond what our little in- 
come will afford me; my house is to me 


| shame, or disgrace, or hesitation about it. | 


may be found in almost every polite cir- 
cle. So that any one may safely give 
himself full license ; because he need not 
fear to do what othersdo. It is of no con- 
sequence that he should be able to find 
enough in one man to warrant a full li- 
cense. If he can find one given to wine, 
another to gluttony, a third to lying, and 
so on, he may be a crunkard, and not be 
worse than the first; a glutton, and not | 
be worse than the second ; a liar, and not |sary.” 
worse than the third—and so,throughthe| It is by no means necessary to happi- 
whole catalogue, till he is the worst man | ness, said I, as I left the house. Charles 
in the world, and still not worse than his | and Anna seem perfectly happy and con- 
neighbours. | tent, with only a bare competence. Task 

And what makes this maxim appear, if| but a competence, cries the luxurious or 
possible, still more reasonable, is, that| avaricious wretch; this very exclamation 
there is an obvious tendency to it in hu-| convinces us that a trifle is adequate to 
man nature. It is obvious, if there was;the wants of the humble, frugal mind— 
but one swearer in the universe, every | while thousands cannot supply the imme- 
one would gaze athim with astonishment; | diate desires of the prodigal, or satisfy the 
and he would shudder at his own conduct. | grasping disposition of the miser. 
But as it becomes more common, and itis 
known that others do the same, it is 
deemed rather an accomplishment than aj, ; ae A 
disgrace. At the social dinner, ornightly | He ensuing wonderful instance of ani- 
carousal, each one hesitates to be the first | mal instinct has recently appeared in a 
of the party to begin to reel, and takes | "ewspaper published in the town where 
care that, before he falls under the table, | the circumstance is said to have occurred. 
some one be gone before him, or be ready | The facts reported may recall to the mind 
to follow iamediately. After a few cases. of the reader the story of Androcles and 
have occurred, there is no longer any | the Lion, related by Dion Cassius 

| A short time ago, a pointer dog called 

These instances exactly accord with the , at the shop of Mr. Lancaster, chemist and 
rule, and prove its practicability and use ; | druggist, in Kirkgate, Leeds, where he 
and if they were only sufficiently extend- | had often been before, and walking on 
ed, we should then have nothing to three legs, held up one of his fore paws, 
fear. in which he had received some injury. 
; The foot was dressed, and the dog, wag- 
ging his tail, retired. But afterwards 
he attended every day for some time, and 
was punctual to the hour at which he 

Ir was a neat iittie house, by the side of | first came. He couched and moumed 
the fields ; a pretty-looking woman, dress- | when pained by an operation, but never 
ed in sunplicity, nature’s handmaid, was manifested any disposition to bite. The 
laying the table-cloth, and trimming up | dog, aiter he had found out the benefit to 
ber liutie parlour; her looks were cheer-| be derived from medical skill, brought 
ful and serene, and with a pleasing voice, | another dog along with him. On enter- 
though wald and untutored, she sang the ; ing the shop, he toundit already occupied 


a palace, thy love my estate Ienvy not 
the rich dames who shine in costly array ; 
I please my Charles in my plain simple at- 
tire ; | wish to please no other.” 

‘Thou dear reward of all my toils,’ 
cried Charles, embracing her; ‘how can 
I have a wish ungratified, while possessed 
of thee? I never desired wealth but for 
thy sake, and thy cheerful, contented dis- 
position, makes even wealth unneces- 





CANINE SAGACITY. 








THE HAPPY PAIR. 


A FRAGMENT. 








following stanzas : 
Here beneath my humble cot, 
‘Tranquil peace and pleasure dwell: 
If contented with our lot, 
Smiling joy can grace a cell. 


Nature’s wants are all supplied, 
Food and raiment, house and fire, 
Let others sweil their courts of pride, 
This is ali that I require. 


Justas she had finished, a genteel young 
man entered the gate ; she ran eagerly to 
meet him. 

‘ My dear Charles,’ cried she, ‘ you are 
late to night.’ 

‘I am weary, Anna,’ said he, leaning 
his head upon her shoulder. 

‘1 am sorry for it, my love ; but come, 
eat your supper, and you shall then repose 


/on my bosom, and hush all your cares to 





by patients of a different description; and 
they waited till a suitable opportunity pre- 
sented itself, when Don (the old pointer) 
used every means to allure his companion 
into the shop, and ultimately succeeded. 
When the Doctor came, Don, to explain 
his errand,held up his own paw, (although 
now quite recovered,) and touched his 
companion’s nose; which induced Mr. 
Lancaster to examine the new invalid, 
when he found that he had received a 
thorn in his foot. He also regularly at- 
tended till he recovered. Don has ever 
since continued to manifest his gratitude 
by calling to visit his doctor; and will 
never leave the place without seeing him. 
On one occasion, when Mr. Lancaster 
was from home, the dog actually stayed 
in the house all the night; and immedi- 
ately on his appearance, next day, he 
wagged his tail, and ran off. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
eed “For the American Atheneum. 
THE I[TINERANT—No. VIII. 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


There is no man who has not some interesting 
associations with particular scenes, or airs, or 
books, and who does not feel their beauty or sub- 
limity enhanced by such connections. The view 
of the house where one was born, of the school 
where one was educated, and where the gay 
years of infancy were passed, is indifferent to no 
man. ALISON. 

Why is it that I love my hut on the 
cliff? why are its shades and its surround- 
ing groves so dear to me? Is it that there 
is any intrinsic beauty in the trees of my 
favourite wood, above that possessed by 
any other? Is it that the logs of my ha- 
bitation are gifted with more attractions 
than are allotted to those of my neigh- 
bour, that I should prize them so highly ? 
or, does my gratification proceed from the 
images of past pleasures and enjoyments 
which they are continually offering to my 
recollections. 

That this is the case I feel—I know. It 
is not my purpose to obtrude upon the rea- 
der evidences proceeding exclusively from 
my own emotions ; these may appear too 
insignificant to merit regard ; but when I 
direct the mind to the consideration of 
the beautiful in poetry, in valour, and in 
love, then wil! I, fora little while, claim 
attention. Who is it, that when alone, 
and in grief; when all the world appears 
as chaos to him, when friends are away, 
and even home is desolate, cannot, from 
the intervention of some idea long buried 
in oblivion, or the interference of some- 
thing, which, in his youth, was the instru- 
ment of pleasure—gather consolation.— 
And why is this? the same instrument 
would to another be indifferent, the same 
idea unconnected in his mind with the 
happiness of other days, would pass unno- 
ticed; it is not the object itself then, 
which causes the emotion of calmness or 
beauty, or yet more vivid pleasures ; but 
Dy associating with the memory of what 
we are ever in the habit of considering 
as concomitant with these objects, we ga- 
ther the pleasures which are lost upon 
those in whose minds no such associations 
exist. 

The power of associations, in exciting 
the mind to actions or emotions, which, 
without their influence, had lain dormant, 
is well known to all who make the mind 
of man the subject of research. Shaks- 
peare, than whom none was ever more 
deeply initiated into the springs of action, 
and the causes which tended to the pro- 
duction of particular emotions in us, has 
evidently made use of the effect of asso- 
ciations in the masterly oration of Antho- 
ny over the body of the murdered Cesar. 


“‘And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s 
wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his saered blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it in their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issne.” 





Here we observe one of the most ordina- 
ry, and not unfrequently, very indifferent 
parts of our construction, assuming a su- 
perbly poetical cast, and exciting m us 
emotions of a nature which can only be 
felt by such as, knowing the history of 
him of whom this was said, and associat- 
ing with the object expressed the deeds of 
the man, to whom the Rubicon was but 
as the streamlet of the last shower, whose 
deeds had ennobled his country, whose 
voice had calmed the multitudes in the 
forum, and when they came to condemn, 
forced them not to applaud only, but to 
act as he desired. If we, who know him 
only from fame, feel emotions alike sub- 
lime and pleasing from thus associating the 
inanimate clay of Cesar with his living | 
deeds, what must have been the feelings 
of the Roman who had seen him in his 
car of triumph, when, with the glow of 
victory yet fresh upon his brow, he seem- 
ed a deity, although no more than a man. 

And there is another name—let me not 
tell it. England’s shame shall tell it, 
when England no longer exists; yet his 
fame shall overtop all, a living voice, with- 
out cessation as without end. He is no 





more! he lies like the meanest, low, and 


} 
i 


cold, and decayed—but, not forgotten.— | son for my mysanthropy 
When the young warrior reads his story, | 
and his heart leaps within him—when he | 
goes forth to battle and NaPpoveon is the | 
war cry—then shall his spirit mingle in| 
the carnage—then shall victory crown ecrate, neither’ to blame : but, when I 
him her lord. 


And why shall aname do this? ‘“ Bru- | 


tus and Casar—what is there in that Ce-| 
sar that his name should be sounded more | 
than your’s ?”? However the sophistry of | 
Cassius might have pretended to be una- | 
ware of the causes which give high pow- | 
ers of excitement to the mind, at the men- 

tion of those names which are connected 


hours, when mingled with them, in sad 
reminiscence, the golden hues of my best 
and fondest friendship come back upon 
me, and then darkning shadows again 
chase away the moments of recollection, 
when the same moon that once rose on 
our felicities, comes her unwearied round 
unchanged, and finds me in solitude 
watching hertractless way. Alas! how 
dreary is it to think on lost connections 
thus alone, to behold thatsame sky which, 
with a cherished one we were wont to 
scan in its prolixity of stars, and imagine, 
in every could that floated over its sur- 
face, the form of some geniias he hasten- 
ed on his secret mission. How have these 
visions fled, how stale, how tasteless are 
they now, when associated with—but no 
matter; the miserable should not dwell 
on the sources of affliction too long. 


Ihave loved. Beauty once could charm 
me, and the gay moments of dalliance 
had their full share of allurement. Ihave 
drunk deep in what I fain would have be- 
lieved the purest fountain of woman’s 
love, yet was I deceived. She heeded 
not her plight, nor the aberration of my 
short-lived pleasures. Am I alienated 
from man? who shall sey I have no rea- 

' yet, even now, 
when the fee ings that once bound me to 
propinquity with him, are, seemingly es- 
tranged from the natural exercise of their 
occupation, I may think of her, not to ex- 


sometimes‘ catch the unwished-for tear, 
come to fell me of my weakness, when 
unwittingly I find my head buried in m 
hands, and my beating temples tell me a 
is not yet quiet, then do I know that 
where mind, and feeling, and taste, join 
to give a tone of susceptibility to man’s 
emotions, then, when he rambles amon 
the scenes of his happier hours, his min 


with actions conspicuous, either from sig- may determine not to acknowledge, but 
nal benefits conferred, or mighty deeds his heart must feel, the penetrating, the 
executed, he must have been conscious | thrilling influence of his young associa- 
that the cause of Cesar’s name being in | tions, as they crowd upon his thoughts, 
high estimation, proceeded from no inhe- | and banish present, for the consideration 





rent quality in the name itself, but from | 
the associations which the mention of | 


it brought to the mind. The prostrate 


Gaul, the wild and high-minded Briton, | py, 2 


Pharsalia, and Egypt, were its appenda- | 
ges; hence, who can doubt why was the | 
name so like magic to the Roman, who | 
felt it the glory of his country. 

I once had afriend, what recks it—he is | 
gone-he was faithless,and we were sever- | 
ed—he lives, but not for me, others there | 
are on whom he may lavish his blandish- 
ments, I am alike; without their reach, | 
as impenetrable to their efforts. I had | 
cherished him in my bosom, but the viper 
only wound himself around my affections 
the more effectually to strike his enve- 
nomed fangs—he succeeded, but not to 
the extent of his wishes; although he 
ruined my fortunes, he did not break my 
spirit, I have overcome his perfidy ; but 
then, when all alone, I take my starlight 
walk, when the days of my better feeling 
come full upon me, and in seeming mock- 
ery of my sorrows, display their happiest 





of past, gratification. 


Why do we love to look, aye, to linger 
over the portraits of the departed loved 
Shall it be said there is ought in 
the colouring, or in the execution, adapt- 
ed to the production of the emotions 
which agitate us? Ifso, why are not 


| these emotions produced on all who view 


them? The picture has the same appear- 
ance to all, and yet, how few who feel 
either joy or sorrow from its perusal; and 
to what are we to ascribe these feelings, 
but to the associating with the features 
before us, the gay or the sad, the calm or 
tempestuous feelings ; im a word, all that 
was pleasing or useful in the original. 


PROTEUS. 





Know thyself.—When you descant on 
the faults of others, consider whether you 
be not guiltyof the same. To gain know- 
ledge of ourselves, the best way is to con- 
vert the imperfections of others inte a 
mirror for discovering our own. 


| 
| 
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For the American Atheneum. 
THE SCRIBBLER. 

Mr. Eprror—I am one of those unfor- 
tunate creatures set apart by destiny for 
an author: J know I am, and feel all the 
importance of my ‘ high vocation.’ I have 
all the requisites for an author—i. e.—I 
am poor, sometimes ragged, love to walk 
by moonlight, and talk to myself. I read 
Latin, as you can perceive—and French, 
as you will perceive hereafter. 1 have all 
the privileges of an author—i. e.—I criti- 
cise works I never saw, and write ‘‘letters 
from Washington,’ in my garret in Maid- | 
en-lane. I favour all the papers, and no | 
doubt they honour my communications as | 
they ought—but this [ do not know, as my | 
pecuniary resources will not allow me to | 
take any of them.* I am now busy in| 
writing a ‘ Prize Address’ for some ‘new | 
theatre’—I have already written fifteen ! | 
which I shall send by different channels. | 
I think I shall stand as good a chance for | 
a prize in the Thespian lottery, asI should | 
to go to Wakeman’s, and buy half his | 
tickets in the Washington Canal. 

I have always thought it a symptom of | 
genius, when one has written a great deal | 
on any subject, to be able to write as 
much more on the same; under this im- 
pression I ascended to my sanctorum to 
write another ‘address.’ 1 was determin- 
ed there should be nothing trite or puerile 
about it; I wished to have it a classical 
allusion to the revival of Dramatic Lite- 
rature, which, you know, Mr, Editor, is 
altogether new! Well, I dipped my pen, 
raised my eyes to heaven, which from my 
window I could very easily do, as the 
moon is my next door neighbour—had an 
inspiration, and began— 

«* When slumbering Greece in ashes lie,” &c. 
But it isnot necessary, or indeed proper, 
that I should gratify you, or any of your 
readers now with what you will soon see 
announced as the ‘ Prize Address.’ Wong 
before I had reached my ‘ 60th line,’ my 
lamp convinced me, by its expiring flame, 
of the utility of gas. Anxious for my ad- 
dress, I sought a piece of waste paper to 
convey its perishing flame to another :— 
when I had succeeded, to my intellectual 
petrifaction, I perceived that the remnant 
of scorched paper I held in my hand con- 
tained a written address, almost verbatim 
with the one I had just composed. O mi- 
serable man!—what shallI do? Here I 
was a plagiarist without being conscious 
of it! Such are the miseries of authors— 
like sky-rockets, all rushing, as we do, to 
one goal. Is itstrange that there should 
be a confluence of ideas and sentiments ? 
Now, I am conscientious on this subject. 
{ neither borrow, beg, nor steal,more than 
a handsome couplet or so, without remem- 
tering the ‘inverted commas,’ and I never 
claim any thing which is not more than 
half my own—either in style or sentiment. 

jut here, what shall do? ‘ Buz-z-z-z,’ 
said a moschetto, as big as a horse-fly.— 
What canI do? ‘Buz,’ said twenty more. 
The thermometer was 95°, could not think 
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* Borrow—'tis all the fashion.—Ep. 


‘nothin 


of going to bed—tried to arrange my 
thoughts in poetic order—and heard no- 
thing but ‘ Buz-z-z-z.’ 

ADDRESS TO THE MOSCHETTO. 


Avaunt! thou fiend of discord—thou base thing— 
Who like false friendship, hov’rest in the light 


| Of fortune’s favour ! ever on the wing— 


Oh! blast no more my hearing, or my sight! 


Nurs’d on the heated bosom of the lake 
Of Stygian darkness, and contagion’s steam— 
When all the world is sleeping—thou’rt awake! 
Haunting the slumberer in his midnight dream. 


Loos’d from Pandora’s box, thou spread’st thy 
wing, 
Tingling our noses, with thy syroc breath— 


| Thou flying—“ Bohon Upas!”’ in thy sting 


Lurks poison, pain, and madness—all but death. 


We cannot rove, to taste the evening breeze, 
But thou art there, with that eternal hum! 

Or in the shadowy bower, recline at ease, 
But there, in pestilential troops ye come! 


I'd rather listen to the thunder’s roar— 
I'd rather see Niagara’s torrent pour— 
I'd rather hear the “ Echo of Lake George’’— 
In fact, ’'d rather be in Vulcan's forge’ 
“han listen to thy everlasting din— 
Thou little Belzebub ! thou type of sin! 





VARIETY. 
The Character of the late Lord Erskine. 
Sketched by Charles Butler, Esq. one of the 
learned editors of Coke on Littleton. 

The eloquence of this remarkable man 
Mr. Erskine] was an era at the bar.— 
is addresses to juries have not been 
equalled. They alike captivated their 
understandings, their imaginations, and 
their passions. He often rose to the high- 
est oratory ; but it was always simple— 
and even in his sublimest flights, there 
was much that was familiar; but this ra- 
ther set off than clouded their splendour, 
rather increased than diminished their ge- 
neral effect. His skill in the conduct of 
a court, and in the examination of wit- 
nesses, has never been surpassed. His 
discretion never forsook him, even in his 
highest forensic enthusiasm. His man- 
ners were always most gentlemanly. At 
the bar he was uniformly loved and ad- 
mired; and, when he accepted the seals, 
no one, as Lord Eldon justly remarked of 
him, could have a greater wish to dis- 
charge, properly, the office which was 
conferred om him, or greater talents to 
qualify him for a proper discharge of it.— 
A tue friend to constitutional liberty, he 
was its constant and animated advocate ; 
but he never failed in respect to the crown, 
or sacrificed to the prejudices or vagaries 
of the populace. It is highly to the cre- 
dit of the two noble Lords, that though 
the difference of their politics repeatedly 
placed them in a state of forensic conflict, 
neither ever said that to the other,or of the 
other which it was unpleasing to him to 
hear. — 
Be Kindly Affectionate. 
Monicha, Austin’s mother, had a very ill 
husband, of a cross and perverse disposi- 
tion. A heathen woman, who lived near 
her,asked her, ‘ How comes it to pass that 
you and your husband live so well toge- 


ther? We know your husband is of a 
cross, 








love between you; it is not with us, we 
cannot do so.’ Monicha answered, ‘It 
may be when your husband is untoward 
and perverse, you give him cross answers, 
but the Christian religion teaches me 
otherwise. When my husband comes 
home, and is in a passion, the Christian 
religion teaches me to be as loving, duti- 
ful, and amiable to himasIcan. So I 
have gained the heart of my husband.’ 





PERSIAN WISDOM. 


In the treasury of one of the kings of 


Persia, was found a vase with the follow- 
ing lines inlaid in gold. One cannot but 
smile at the turn in which is an equal pro- 
portion of philosophy and humour. ‘“ He 
who has no wealth, ioe no credit ; he who 
has not an obedient wife, has no repose ; 
he who has no offspring, has no strength ; 
he who has no kindred, has no supporters ; 
and he who has none of these—lives free 
from every care. 
ROSA TADDEI. 

A celebrated improvisatrice, named Ro- 
sa Taddei, is now at Rome, where she 
excites the enthusiasm of the numerous 
audiences, who behold her performances 
with delight and astonishment. On the 
3d of July she composed, extemporane- 
ously, on seven subjects in different me- 
tres. An elegant style, splendid imagery, 
rhymes aby i happy, and verses always 
harmonious, have distinguished her effu- 
sions. She unites profound learning to 
the. most lively wit. The Latin Acade- 
my have hastened to inscribe this new 
Corinna in the number of their members. 








HUMAN TIME PIECE. 

J.D. Chevalley, a native of Switzer- 
land, aged 66, has arrived at an astonish- 
ing degree of perfection in reckoning 
time by an internal movement. In his 
youth he was accustomed to pay great at- 
tention to the ringing of bells and vibra- 
tions of pendulums, and by degrees he ac- 
quired the power of continuing a succes- 
sion of inter v Is exactly equal to those 
which the vibrations of sounds produced. 
Being on board the steam-boat, on the 
lake of Geneva, in July 14, 1822, he en- 
gaged to indicate to the crowd about him 
the lapse of a quarter of an hour, or as 
many minutes and seconds as any one 
chose to name; and this, during a -con- 
versation the most diversified with those 
standing by; and farther, to indicate by 
the voice, the moment when the hand 
passes over the quarter minutes, or hali 
minutes, or any other subdivision previ- 
ously stipulated, during the whole course 
of the experiment. This he did without 
mistake, notwithstanding the exertions of 
those about him to distract his attention, 
and clapped his hand at the conclusion of 
the time fixed. His own account of it is 
thus—* I have acquired by imitation, la 
bour, and patience, a movement, which 
neither thoughts nor labour, nor any thing 
can stop. It is similar to that of a pendu- 
lum, which, at each motion of going and 
returning, give me the space of three se- 


pepe disposition, yet we S€€ | conds, so that 20 of them makes a minute ; 
§ but a great deal of sweetness and’ and these I add to others continually.” 
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MR. ROBERTSON’S SECOND ERIAL 
ASCENSION. 

On Monday evening, the 5th inst. Mr. Robert- 
son made his second ascension from Castle Gar- 
den in a manner highly interesting to the thou- 
sands of spectators there assembled, to behold the 
dangerous experiment. The art of #rostation, 
which from its difficulty, danger, and expense, is 
confined to such only as possess the highest en- 
terprise and most complete knowledge of the va- 
rious difficulties to be overcome in the perilous 
attempt, was first brought to any considerable de- 
gree of perfection in France. Although the power 
of inflammable air was known in England, where 
its properties were first ascertained by Dr. Ca- 
vendish, and soon after in Italy, where Mr. Ca- 
vello first made experiments on the subject, by 
inflating bladders; but finding these to be too 
heavy, he subsequently made globes of Chinese 
paper, these proving too permeable to contain 
the gas, his experiments concluded with filling 
soap bubbles with inflammable air. Stephen and 
Montgoifier, natives of Annonay, were 
the first who brought this art to act in a manner 
capable of elevating a human being to any given 
distance. Their first experiment made in No- 
vember, 1782, at Avignon, was with a fine silk 
bag of a parallelopiped shape, to the aperture of 
which they applied burning paper, which rarify- 
ing the inclosed air, caused the balloon to ascend. 
After various experiments which proved the ca- 
pability of balloons to raise heavy weights to an 
immense distance, M. Pilatre de Rosier offered 
himself to make the first ascension, which he ac- 
complished in a balloon made by Montgolfier, but 
only to the inconsiderable height of 84 feet. Such 
were the first attempts at this art which has sub- 
sequently been carried almost to perfection. 

The balloon in which Mr. Robertson made his 
second ascent was the same used on a previous 
vecasion. The process of inflation commenced 
about 3 o’clock ; at half past five,the whole being 
in readiness, a young woman entered the car, and 
was elevated to a trifling distance ; on her leav- 
ing the car, and just as the navigator was making 
his conclusive arrangements, it was discovered 
that a considerable quantity of gas had escaped, 
which caused a short delay. After the repletion, 
however, Mr. Robertson, taking leave of his 
friends, took his seat in the car and ascended 
slowly and majestically. Yet, after he had clear- 
ed the castle, probably owing to the density of the 
atmosphere, he was under the necessity of throw- 
ing out the whole of his ballast to prevent his de- 
scending in the water. On being lighted, the 
balloon rose to a great height. He landed safely 
on Mr. Newkirk’s farm, about five miles from 
Jersey City, and was brought overin Mr. Dodd’s 
mail boat, and returned to Castle Garden about 
9 o’clock, without any accident having occurred 
to him. 





THE “ GARLAND.” 

Edited by G. A. Gamage, Esq. Auburn, N. Y. 

No. 2, of this work has just been published, and 
contains a variety of rich poetry. We doubt not 
that it will receive the patronage it deserves. 
The object of the Garland is “to preserve and 
embody in a neat and handsome form, those oc- 
easional exercises of poetic genius, which, ina 





country like this, where thought is so unrestrain- 
ed, and fancy so profusely supplied with themes 
and imagery, over a surface of country, endowed 
by a kind Providence with every romantic and 
sublime feature, are contributed from all quarters 
to the general stock of national and mental 
wealth. 





THE JUSTICES’ MANUEL. 

A work with the above title, by Tos. G. 
WaTeRMAN, Esq. has just been issued from the 
press of Morgan & Carroll, Birmingham, Broome 
county, of which the editor of the Albany Argus 
makes the following remarks : 

** It embraces in three divisions, and explains 
with great accuracy as we are assured by profes- 
sional gentlemen, and in a manner peculiarly terse 
and appropriate, all the various powers and 
duties of Justices of the Peace. It is sufficiently 
minute to include not only the nature and extent 
of their pouek and duties, as prescribed by the 
act for the recovery of debts under the value of 
fifty doliars, the several asts concerning appren- 
tices, highways, disorderly persons, forcible en 
tries and detainers, &c. &c. and for the punish- 
ment of crimes and misdemeanors, but the forms 
of proceeding under each It is at the same time 
in no respect unnecessarily amplified, being com- 
— in a volume, judiciously arranged, of about 
206 octavo pages. 

** The merits and usefulness of this work will of 
course be more fully appreciated by the magis- 
trates to whom it particularly applies,and by pro- 
fessional gentlemen, than ourselves or the 
community generally. To the former it cannot 
be otherwise than highly useful and convenient, 
considering the necessity, without it, of a frequent 
reference to numerous other publications, and the 
aid it may be supposed in some cases to furnish 
in definin official wers and explaining official 
duties. Bnt it will be serviceable also to all men 
of business, to whom a knowledge of the legal 
proceedings so necessarily connected with their 
transactions, is important. It has, we under- 
stand, the decided recommendations of nearly all 
our highest judicial officers, and of many gentle- 
men of the first standing at the bar.” 


THE DRAMA. 





PARK THEATRE. 


Sept. 5.—Hamlet.—To express our ad- 
miration of the representation of this 
piece, would be but a common expres- 
sion; no one who values the genuine 
drama, can witness the performance of 
Shakspeare’s pieces, especially in the 
hands of such a man as Conway, without 
feeling what they witness. The house 
was well filled, and a deep interest per- 
vaded the audience. Mr. Conway’s Ham- 
let is one of the finest characters we have 
ever seen; indeed, we could not desire a 
better personation of it. Throughout he 
was perfect in his part, and in some in- 
stances he surpassed almost every other 
actor whom we have seen in the same 
character. As a tragedian he is first on 
the list in this country. Mr. Simpson 
was particularly interesting; why do we not 
see this gentleman oftener in those parts 
in which he excels? It has become com- 
mon with us to applaud Mrs. Hilson, but we 
have seldom had a more favourable op- 
— than was afforded us this eve- 
ning. er Ophelia was an admirable 
performance—especially in the maniac 
scene. 

We had intended, in the present num- 
ber, to enter into a pretty minute criti- 
cism on Mr. Conway’s performance dur- 
ing the last week, but unavoidable cir- 
cumstances compel us to postpone it 
until our next. In the mean time Mr. 
Conway will have made his appearance 
in Cato, a character which wil! afford this 
excellent performer a fine opportunity for 
the display of his peculiar powers. 





AUBURN. 

This increasing village, at a distance of more 
than six miles from the Grand Canal, proceeds 
on a rapid yet regular scale of advancement, 
which will soon place it on a footing of opulence 
and respectability, with the most admired por- 
tions of the western district, (or what was once 
called *‘Genessee County,’) a station which it 
eminently merits at present, from the local privi- 
leges bestowed on it by nature, and the charac- 
ters of its leading men of business; and may be 
made still to deserve hereafter, by the exercise of 
a liberal, open-minded, and expansive policy, 
which we have every reason to suppose the pre- 
sent condition of the nation, and the world, will 
gradually develope. Republican. 

Cadet Promotions.—By the list of the West 
Point Academy Cadets promoted to commissions 
in the army, it will be seen that the cadet who 
has taken the highest honours of that institution, 
is Alexander D. Bache, a great grandson of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin. Bost. Centinel. 


Mr. Poinsett’s Letiers on Mezxico.— This work, 
which has been some time before the American 
public, and has received from all quarters the 
commendation due to its distinguished merits, 


has just been republished in London. 
U.S. Lit. Gaz. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ No. 1 of “ Notes from a Traveller in Lisbon,” 
in our next. 
Evrrata.—In “ Man’s Decay,”’ No. 19, 2istline, 
for ‘‘ ruthless,’ read ‘* nameless.” 











CHATHAM THEATRE. 


Sept. 2.—Smiles and Tears —We were 
much pleased with the representation of 
this piece. Mr. Wallack, as Col. O’Do- 
nolan—Mr. Scott as Fitzharding—and 
Mr. Thayer, as Chomly, deserve much 
credit. rs. Entwistle, as usual, was 
highly interesting. Of the unfortunate 
and repenting Cecil, personated by Mrs. 
Waring, we can speak with unqualified 
praise ; seldom, if ever, have we witness- 
ed more feeling than was pourtrayed in 
this character, for the distresses aa a pa- 
rent, under circumstances which called 
forth the tear of self-humiliation, and of 
bitter regret. 

Sept. 3.—Charles the Second.—Mr. 
Wallack’s King Charles was avery clever 
performance. The royal sailor, and merry 
monarch, were alike complete in repre- 
sentation. In Captain Copp we recog- 
nized allthe humour, ease, and spirit of 
Mr. Roberts. 

The ‘Lady of the Lake’ is looked for 
with interest, and we doubt not that it 
will be produced with the usual credit 
which has marked this young but flou- 
rishing establishment. 

It has been hinted that the Hypocrite 
will shortly be represented at Chatham 
Theatre. This is pleasing intelligence to 
us ; for we consider it one of the most in- 
i structive. pieces extant. 








